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^''^er thois^ slightly smaller oir younger is consistently, upheld. There 
is a ^rejat lack of stimulation wfiich might produce changes. Pressures 
are brought to bear when any tendency to change apjpears. However, the 
one major source of discontinuity is 'the impact of United States 
culture. The tjonflict between the two cultures creates extreme 
frtts<tra^tion among young samoan students and leads to a high dropout 
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CREATIVITy, AND THE SAMOM STUDENT 

0 



In ^pite of the importance of creativitg avowed by 
philosophers over the ^mitvacies, this €isp€fat of human 
functioning has only recently pegun to be -considered 



woJ^thy of honceiiitrated study by psychologists • ^ As Torrance 
has indicated in his survey of the psychological ^litery 
a'ture of creativity ^ the topic received mentioi^ as early , 
as 1898 f b]it only within the past decade has attention 
been anything^ other than sporadic.^ ^ . • . 

''c Singer mentioned the possibility ^^f^^ investigating 
the psychologiical consequences of the various cultural 
changers i^ich people in other cultures^ experience as a 
resiiXt oB contact with western civilization. The vast 

majority of individuals in every society were so plastic 

& ■ ■ • ^ ■ , 

as to form^the mould for that society's culture pitt^ph^- 

Many writers included inj^their w6rk an attempt to 
define creativity^ In a review o^ these, Rhodes suggested 
that out of over fifty definitions that he aolle<^tedi he 
could differentiate four classifications of ^ meanings in 
terms of (1) person,' (2) process, C3) press (Interaction 
between human beings 'and their environment), and (4) 
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products a^' eiHtodiments &£ ideaSs. ' o ' 

.5oniewftat of a combination of the^ elements is embodied • 

• in t^e deJfijiifcioji taJten' from Stein and Used in this paper. 

^rhat iSf creativity is a process of sensing gaps^ calling ' 
attention to these gaps \and' finding a, means" of effectiffg[ ' 
closure. ,Th^e process involves alternative hypot}iesis* making 

and testing f and results iri an end product which is a novel 

* - ' • ' " • ■ fl 

work accepted -as tenable or useful gr sa^tisfying by ^ group 

. 4 - . 

at some time^* , 

Novelty iSf in the sense^ that the creative^ product 

' ' ' • / • 
^did jx>t exist pifeviOusly in pj^ecisely the same form. It 

arises from an integration of already existing materials 

or knowledge^ but when it is completed it contain^ elements 

that are jie^r. The extent to which a work is novel depends 

on the extent to iwhich it ^deviates from the traditional or 

• . 7 * ■ ■ • ■ . " ' . 

• tb& status gud.^ ^ 

Mead characterized the culture of Samoa as rigid, 
demandiX3g of conformity and resistant to ' change.^ This 
relative stability combined with the aspects peculiar "to 
the culture presents a problem wozth investigating if the 
youths of American Samoa ar.e to be guided with the = ! ' 
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developm&it of- tfteir creative thinking abilities. Doubly impor-^ 

t^nt is HulbecJ^'s belief that the ability of a pultqre to sur- 

i- ' ^ ^ * 

Vive depends upon its pressure against the creative ability 
of Its members. 

In any huihcin society at any time and place and at Wjiy stage 
of euli^ral development there is presumably the same average 

\ . . ' V . . ■ . — 

percenta^g^ of potentially creative individuals. To giv^ a ' , 

* 

fair chance -to the cultivation of this potentially creative 

portion is a ma^tter of life and d^th for aqy :^oeiety. The 

Creator has withheld^rom Man the sharjt's teeth, the bird's 

wyigSf the ele^^ant's truiik, and hovthd's or horse'js racing 

feet^ The creative power • planted in a minority of marikind 

has tb do duty for all^the marjrelous physical assets^ i^iiat 

are built into every speciimen of Man'^s non-^human fellow 

(freaturejsu If sqciety fails to fostei^ this potential creative 

urg^ posses by its minority or stubbornly stifling it, Man is \ 

, <i> • ■ 

losing his. birthright of being the lord of ^ creation and is 

gaining in grounds to be the least Effective species on the 

face of the earthi^ . 

Razik reporting on Torrance's ktudy pointed out that cul^ 

tural factors strongly influencing this process of sending gaps 

finding a moans of effecting closure, formulating hypotheses ' 
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to eventually pcoduce a novel pfoduct. also stated that 

it was possible for teachers,' educational methods and materialss 

and parents to make real diff fences ' in the creative develop^ 
9 

.ment of children * 

^ Wussen and K^gan confirmed in their study with a gro^pr 

of conformists and independents that extreme conformity and 

submissiveness were traced back to people'with overly rigid . 

V ' , ^ ■ ■ .-^ ' 

'and extremely puj^itive parents^ People who were conceived 

. t» • , * 

• to be independent in their behavior had parents with les^ 

severe parental discipline^ 

s 

Working with a group of college senior girls, a group 
of research scientists and a group of architects, Crutahfield 
concluded that a group of girls selected on the basis is-- 
conformity scored low on test of creativity; a g^onp of 
research scientists who were less highly rated on originality 
scored high on conformity; and there was a t/^dency for a group 
of architects with low creativity to score high on ^conformity 
and those with high creativity to score Igw onconfprmity^^^ ^ 

6attell and Butcher credited the novel* work of citizens 
who are more willing to take calculated ^nd long-range risks; 
and are willing to tesh limits to societies with fldxibly 
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ndnded citizens/ who are able to 4fvelop creative and ^ 
constructive solutions to problems of government ^ can 



expect to process by peaceful e^^olution instead ^of 

' ' ' 12 

staggering through xevolutid^ns . • 

, t/ * 

^^ibis is ceftaknly not l:o minimize the influence . 

of human basic needs and nhtivationd. Quite often in 

the pastf differences ij^ political outlook mu^d easily 

be compromised thtt>ugh some novel glirscovery had the ^ 

tenidency to step ^'gff^ the beaten track" not stifled^ by 

physical^ dnotional ^^^^pd social needs not fully and satis 

^factory mefc* ^fhis assumption perhaps substantially^ 

supported by\coxiflicts flaring up in lessep ' developed ^ 

countries • . , - 

^ The greats the pressure tiy^nform, no matter what 
• * - . * ^ \.. 

^ * ... I 

the source^ the f^wer individuals vfho can preserveA,their 
functioning on their highest levels In fact ^ -the 
suppressing effect or e^tern^l evaluation is ^espqnsible^ 
for pie denial to the creative ^person of the k>ppbrtunity 
and the right to be himself and^open to the' world; free\ 



to choose and select from the vantage point of his own 
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capacities, talentsy and resoui:ces' in tkrms of the person ^ - 
he • Free emugh encourageous. enough to chnd^irm ^ 

the . fitting and deny the nonfitting. It is o f utmost:'' 
necehsity tia^t the studeait frees himself from nagging 
aiucieties and fear of punishment for having Sx)ught of - 

ideas^ different from those the patents ot teachers have. 

' ' • " ^13 

A Student without such freedom canrhardly b& creatxve. 

Although freedom Irom anxiepies and . fear is of ^ 

utmost /necessity, iShe. child still will not be fxeed from 

strains and stresses of his envirohment. Maslow^s theory 

of basic human^needs engage the child in a Constant stride 

for the essentials of livpig and at the sa^l^^ime involve' 

Un^a continvtous struggle ta maintain himsellffin the company 
of hi^ peers.^^ ^[ . ^ o t, 

' 'This^ theory mp^iasizes creativity in terms of complete 
character iiitegration. It iff the ability , to transform ideas 

* into reality^ — the result 'of wh^cb is self'^actualizatlon-in 
the Maslovian sense. For example, it is quite difficult for 
a qhild to grasp the full strength of intellectual concepts 
if he is hungry, neglected, or has other^ primitive needs 
unfulfilled* '^us, while it is incumbent upon 'the child 
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td develop emergent :syn^es,izing levels f it is^ simul- 
taneously^ incumberit' upon socieiyjto see that hi^ prior 
needs are satia1;ed to the extent that he can devote his 
^ergies to intellectual tasks,^ Simply the child wh& 
is hungry is too concerned with his hunger to learn. 

^ GyiilfOrd fcmnd in hi^ study that authority prevents 

' ^ ' ■ , • * . ■ i 

creativity :s[hd that the^lhi^wh6 was close to his mother 

. and the girl who was close to her father at about age' 
fdur to seven are both likely -to be more creative.- 

In his .psy choanal ydi^c jstudy^, Freud janalyzed that 
the forces motivating the creative persoTif are the same 

^ forces that drive other p to neurosis, '^^ 'Only, the 
creative" person is reality oriented while the neurotic 
person ' is taniiansy (non^reality) oriented. That creative 
thoughts derive from elaboration of' free rising: fantasies 

i 

and ideas related to day dreaming and childhood play. 
Creativity, therefor^} has its origin in conflict at the 
subconscious mind where there exists a sta€e of consent 
inbalance of. tension-release, tension-^releasie of pent*-up 
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emotions, and relstle^^ness . ^chachtel calls this* "the 
p^son^s struggle to either open to outside forces or 
shut off insi^de;" while ^arksberry^ calls it the period 

. : • ' "i 

of incubation or mulling over thai^ results in the fldsh 

of insight and elaboratiorim ^hsit is, if the environment 

^ . . .' ■ 

were conducive" to thj^- development of this reality* If 

it were not, then, the obvious ^result would' be disas"' 

trously suppression of the individual's urge to be himself, 

thus/ detrimenting his creative efforts m .. 

In a'jsense, these strivings may place the child In 
' ^ • . ^ ■ • . 

a stage of-^constant inbalance and thus nurturing that 

inner tension'-release cbjpflict conducive for the concept 

\ — ' 17 

'^tion of creatiyity; qr, on the contrary sLs Henry 



conceived this conflict to be a reason for the child ) 
to* abandon all tendencies -to heterogeneuous behaidor 
becoming a prii^onet of ttiat which was to set him fre0% 
' Unhampered by prejudices, unv^ed by top early 
condxtionxng to any one^standard, he must come clear^eyed 
to the choices which lie before ^im. For upqn him and 
upqn him alene lies the burden of choice. And even more 
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■* 18 ■ ' . I. ' * % 

importantly f continued Mead, this child of the futile 



mast have an open mind if ^.he is to function creativeXy* 
That* is., nourishing a full and rich storehouse of exp^ri- 

» . ■ iV * * 

ences and khowledge upon"- which he draws , from in "time of 

his .mental discipline; incubate over this^durj.ng the 

* •• . . ' ^ ' . ' * ' 

period of reintegration when he deeply and vivaciously 
^interact wipi that which temporarily taken over^ his ^ 
total Existence until such moment \^en he sihould vHctor^ >■ 
iously emerge^ with great jxihilation saying "A HAl!' and 
then, followed by the desire^ to "shine to darkn^s$." 

V ■ 

^His joy, in communicating to others what he created and 
more joy in -the acceptance by others of his novel product* 
As we said earlier, it takes more than an open mind for 

1 ■ b ; ■ 

a ^person to go through this entire ptocess. He needs to \f: 
be divergent in his thinking; he needs to be alone in 



'J -■} 



privacy; he needs to be independent apd hq^needs time 

, ' ■ " 19 • ' ' 

above everything else. ^, \ ^, 

Stein hypothesised that' the extent to which a variety 

oi creative products are 3&/ei^pe4 depends on the extent 

to which cultural influences permit the development of 
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both freedom between the individyial and his environmenii 
and freedom within th6 individual; ar^d^, on the extent 
to whieh^ the culture encourages diversity and tolerates • 
the seeming auibiguity that^such diversity suggest^^ It 

. . ' . ' - ^ ' • ■ 

is' only obvious that the inbetus of progress in any 

. (J • . o ^ J ■ 

society is the degree 6f freedom the minpfity of- ^ 
^eative people has obtained to deviate" frqin that which 
isj-tradit^ofik^and generally accepted. ' . * 

A fundamental committment of th0 ^dixdationaX program f 
df American Samoa is to prepare each individual for a 
personally satisfying and socially useful life wheievej^ 
he chooses to live. The task is inX)rdinaLtely difficult, 
±o say the least/ arid perhaps impossible of attainments^ 

• BP 6 ' 'Vi 

Inherent in this committment is ^the obligation to preserve 
the cultural heritage and foster the ectpnoMc well-being 
of American Samoa. 

The need to educate f^e Samoan youngsters ^ to be 
consistent with the expressed philosophy of the Samoan 
system of education presents a diqhotoihy . The difficulty 
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In achieving such goals is^ manifested by the fact that a . 

. youngster jM^l^ first be educated to^be able ^to live In 

^Sanba and secondly f if not. simultaneously ^ educated to be 
able to live 0ls^here in the wdrid* The former is convergent 
arxented and tife latter is divergent oriBnUed. y 

Barry and Wolf distinctly .pointed out the problem 
inherent in bicultural program of education: ixr that the - 

' individual bad already engaged in the process of inter- • 
nalized learnings and had th^efore becoiae a full '^fledged 
socialized member of his community by the time he entered 
school. In Samoa ^ the family ineinbers a:ii?e expected to be 
politQf^kindf and generous to each other ^Private worlds ^ - 
are almost non&cisiiantm He lives in tAe house with no 
wall$, in the village composed of the equally open houses 

^of members of his family . Sharing of cooking and eating 
utensils in a village is common, and what is owned by 
one is looked upon as common prjperty. The constant mingling 
of people which communail life involves and the enormous 
amount of leisur^d^ime available in which to devise 
"proper" ways of tneeting any situations which might 
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axfse in day'-to-^day existence combine to give rise to the 

ceremony and conformity demanded of the Samoanm The prese/Jta- 

□ 

tion of food, placement of individuals at meals f height of 
the house f nuitber of beams in the ceiling ^ food c^istributionf 
time' of eating f etCmf are a\l rigidly systematized and xmxst 
^ be followed m J ' ^ / 

Relatives from all the surrouxKUng households play 
a role in children's livesm Any older relative has the 
right to demand services^ critize, pntiish, ox interfere 
in a younger or smaller person's affairs.^ Puxiishment ±s^ 
bound up with age* Most^oftAn it is the next o^est child 
who is punished for the misdemeanors of the younger one, ^ 

because he has responsibility for the younger siblirigsm 

/ ^ ■ ■ ■ • ■ . ■ i 

' ^ ' Meaid felt that the general -casualness , slxaring of 

* ■ , .» 

all possessions f and ease of life have contributed to the 
extreme lack of affective expression in Samoan lifem To 
this imight also be added the danger to the culture which 
friction and animosity would threaten and the consequent 
need to keep emotions under control^ or to handle them 
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t . * 

quxGkly when tlioy *aro orx&e arduBod. Whatever the reasons f 
Hxeij love guiaklijf hate qud^klij, ^pent readily f and seem 
gepuinely sorry for the wrongs they ^^e aommitted even 
though they did Uiem just a few minutes before^ and even 

(■ ^ ' 

though they will probably do the- same thing again soon. 



"^Although the overall culturM allows little divergency , 
certain areas offer an'^elment of freedom from control. 
Songs are made up on the spur of^the moment. , Individuals 
vie with^ach other for^the jprivilege of ,singing their 
songb and the usual result is that all artists have a 
chance to demonstrai:^ their talents^ No one is tod young 

dr too old to participate^ aM ^those who are unable to 

' , ^ .23 

dance usually clown or pantomime^, 

^rrance's^ paper on discontinuities in a culture as 

factors in the growth of creative thinking abilities forms 

a conv^ie^t rubric for considering* If ath the total and the 

sub*-cultures in Samoa. His assumption is that a lack of 

discontinuities , or a smoothness of transition 'from one 

stage of life to the next, is conducive to an even growth 
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of areatiVe abilities. A revision b^aviorlas one 



abruptly asstmes ^x^ther rple is Jiypothe3xze& p have 

' 24 
a detrimental effect. 

rha Samoan cuiture in general has relatively few 

clxe^timities. Roles are assumed at birthl and rarely' 

change- throughout life. Learning of hotr onj oust respond 

to hisi^ual role is consistisnt. tlkewisel his^obedicnce 

to those hicfher in authority, and his poweh over those 

slightly smaller or younger is colnsistent j throughout his 

'life. There i^ no ."mine-youts" ^icpopomy iii the Samoan < 

culture. One never finds an isilatdi$:, family starving 

or feasting in a village/ all Lre. doing and sharing the 

same thihg. Siniilarly, no "alorie-together" or privacy 

« discontinuity exists. In fact^ no privacy. exists at all. ' 

Hoover f one major soured of discontinuity has 

entered the cmLture; the impact: of another e^lturWk% T^ 

-^individual plays a role iepending upon his majof i^entifi'r 

cation at .the moment'. When a \$amoan studqnt t^k^ his 

place at a desk in a "pal^ffi" M^ite man) school, he mast ^ 

\ play by the paiagi's fules. Discontinyiities creep in. 
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The Samoan culture could be aharactex:ized as follows 

■ s ... * , / ^ - 

First f the culture provides no conditions for breaking 

.1 \ • 

away from the traditional pattern. There is a' great 

lack of stimlation srfjich might produce changes, and 

pressures^ brought to bear when any small tendency to 

^change appears. Mead Observed that the Samoan people 

''watch without boredom, night after night, performances 

that seem to tJfje foreign eye pleasant but extraordinary 

'repetitive and tedious." ^ Secondly,^ the Samoan culture 

tends to reject discontinuities. Any ^attexApts ^t change 

made/^ soifieone ot^pside thejculture typically fails. 

Vepy slight changes may be inco^fporated into the culture, 

but anything extreme not assimilated* The measure to 

eledt a Samoan Governor would have been a source of 

^ ■ ... ■ • 

discontinuity* It was defeated three times at the public 
polls. (, 

« .Young educated samoans are often rebuked by the ^ 
older leaders for^'^spe^king their minds on issues contra-* 
dieting samoan kilturaX values. One particular indivi-^ 



.dual was told har&hly by a saihoan chief to wear his 



shoes 90 back to the land where he was educated/ that 
his views wer& mt tolerated in Sait^a. attempt by the 

young educated Samoans- to express theix views on public 
issues of culturajk natv&e is browned upoU and sneered at 
by the old$r chiefs. The rationale for this attituc^e is 
tba% goungejt people sj/tmld seek the counsel of the more 

established and seasoned Samoan ghiefs for thqyknow more 

' ■ ' ■ ' * ... * 

" ' ' - . "» 

about , the ways of the Samoans.% Submission , to .authority is- 
valued by the Samoans at all age levels., 

<§s a result of t^is attitude, the culture^has changed 
little in the past few centuries. Tfye etssumption is that 

\ • • ■ . ' - • ■ • ■;■ jy 

the^jLmpact of anot^es^ .culture brings with it a. source of 
stimulations f and an influx of ideas/ thus introducing 

gaps of discontinuities which consequently iOM^ the level 

.. . • ■ " 

' of creative thinking abMitiesd^ 

• F , . - ■ • 

Keesing's assessm^t of the early point of contact of 

/ o ' . . / 

the western and Polynesian cultures is stiir not too far- 



fetched by our present standards.^ More iS^aii tweBj:y years 

ago he assessed that ^ 

• « • where two gxoups conb,erned have found that 
^ each ^others usagef^ and values meet on. soiae 

' i- 
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cojimioil ground of underBtanding and utiliti^f their 
relations Imve been on the^whole more congepial ^ ^ 
and imi^al adjustments easier -than wher^ there is 
^ittle calhural meeting-ground • . . The aristo- 
cratic principle and extended faMly syjstem typical 
of Pol^n^sia . • • would have been particularly 
congenial to th& earlier, comers because of ,t^eir 
similarity to European ixistitutions ^ ' 

Mead, on the grassroot level , advocated that the' Samoan 

* ' ■» •. - ^ - 

family^ and rearing of children if as almost , if not completely, 

different from that of the Western cultures ^ ^The organiza'^ 

tion^f the Samgan houseliold^ eliminated at one stroke, ^ in 

almost all oases, many of the 'special situations miich were , - ^ 

believed produative -of undesirable emotional sets% aSie 

close relationship between piarent and child, which has such 

a decisive iWluence upon so many in oidier civilization^ that 

submission to the parent or defiance of the parent may be^oxae 

4 

dominant pattern of a lifet;ime, was not found in Samoa^ The 

absenp^ of a real father-mother dichotowiy was due to the ^ 

/ ■ •■ , . ■ • 

losely. structured household where there were half a dozen . 

or inore adults all constituted authority to the chiid. . 



4 
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...... . y ; ^ • . , 

/f^ad/ also, observed that the Samoan education 



(internaliAtion) ^hich resnltett in^different attitudes, 



wns the plaa\of work and ptaij 'in\the children's lives. 
Samoan cbiidreli^ ftom the time they were foui: or fivfe years 



old performed ^finite tasks ^ graded ^to/ their strength 

and intellig^encef but still tasks which had a. meming in 

•^■ . ■ ^ ■ ■ , • ^ . . 

• ^ • • . ' ^ • . • ■ - <^ . 
the structure of the r whole society^ ^This meant tf^t they 

^ fell right ^ini^ the "rut", t^e tike they were able to^ 

■ * ti> * ^ 

" ■ Conformity at home is only second to that which they 

A- i • • • ' " • 

find when they enter school.^ In school they learn.. 'to 

' recite f memorize, and follow along with the group^. The 

I * ' ■ , ^ . ^ ... 

extent to mifsh a child conform to the expefii^atipns of 

the teacliers dictate his position inj±e cla^s and 

knowledge of the materials studied. . The "unfortunates" 

who through inner^directedness^and open^mindedness quite 

often find themselves punished severely to point dr 

chronic Absentees . - - . , . 

In^xovation among the young is- a^social sin, reported 

Keesing* If a child fails' to cook the meal or . ■ the 
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grass according Jto^the establisilied pattern, he can "inevitably 

. V ^ • • • • - ■ . . ^ 

•■ • . ■ . ■ ., ^ , * 

expect punishment » If he is given an order, he is expected 

to carry it out tp 'the letter of the instructions** For 

example a twelve^^y^r old, child was sent to the home of an ' 

^American teacher with a grift of food. IZS^e teacher was 

* asleep wKen the child fixst began knocking and decided to 

. ' \ ■ ^- . " ^ ' - • . ; 4 \ 

ignore the interruption and contxlttie his ji^p^ Fifteen " 

' ' ■ . ' ■'^y^^' ' ■ 

minutes later the teacher, awoke to discover that the kniDcking 
was steady as before* By the time he woke fully ^ dressed, 

■ ' :•■ ^' * O- ... : 

and answered the doox// he edtiimAteSi that the child has be)sn 

' ■' . " . *■ * 

knocking stdadiky^or morS than on0 half hoar. The child 

' ■ . ff ' ' ' " 

iiad ieeVa told to deliver the ^ food and was so^ accustomed t6 

& * ■ ■ ■ ♦ ' , 

obeying orders automatically that he coUld think of no ^ 

alterriative. ^ 

' ' ■ \ . - ' 

^ ' Tbire is^ undoubtedly, a criminal injustice that exists 

in our schools ^and curricula which ajfe mostly oriented 

toward coxiformity and convergent thinking » 'There has beert 

very littlq that exists for creativity and divergent thinking* 

*' " % . ■ : 

The tra^itLc^nal process of socialization inherent in 
schools is very ^harmful to the development of creativity. 
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It produces' masses of ^''non-^entitdes/' the "good" controlled 
citizen. V In this setting, the creative child learps' to 
bring his observed behavior to the norms and expQcta:tions . 
of the people around h^m^ He does not erididate forbidden 
inclinations, her 'retains their manisiestations . Supporting 
Ms own self image'^ elmtionallg , radically and evangeticfllg 
self defeating may eventually overtalce his sole ex±stence 
to ifie point Xitiere he is estranged ^nd alienated from the 
company of his peers. This student will eventually repel.. . 

^g^nst the school establishment and is quite susceptible" 

' ' ; ■ CP 

to dropping out of schdbl to seek his " freedom" > somewhere 
. elsieu Students who drop out of school usually drop into 
som^piing else. 

'MacDonald revesded that a significant number Sf high 

^ I ^ y ' 27 

school Seniors considered themselves alcohol drinkers* 
The concern here is simply that a good portion of the 
Seventy percent (70%) of creative children not detected 
jby our intelligence tests may drop out of school/^ into 
alcohklism^apd other drug qtfnsumers. Thi^ dropping out-\ 
of sphool into drug abuse is rapidjly taking its toll in 
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American Samoa* * ' ' ^ 

At this time when the process of educatign is 
0h^racterized hy technology Jboth as meaAs and ends, 
syndromes, hm^wagons and innovations :Sbr ^the sake of 
teclmology all contribute a qort of rigidity that 
interferes wifJi mental activitiei& .ejecting crBativity 
in the cXassraom* . The px^0tss of sohialization it-" 

self and its traditionalism also threhntens creativity* 

t 

Jt is crucially dm^rtant for the classroom - >^ 

teachers, comselors and sqhool administrators to watch 
for syfbptons of creativity and be bighly^ set^sitive to 
the needs^of these children* Authorities in the field 
of crBatx^ity have discovered these traits to be 
charactetistics ,of a typical creative child* This child 
is significantly- intelligent; he^is guite doh^nant s^d 
very adventuresome; he is emotionally sensitive — — 
easily goes to extremes r fsuc right, far left or far 
out; he does not seem to need others - h^ is a loner 
and usually independent"; h^ has a high tension level-^ 
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pxone to ^exvous breakdown and tenS^ to be up-^tighi^ alX^ / 
the time; he is less svbject to standards and group- 
xK>rws! he is highly fluent verbally; he dislikes details 
always ^coAoerns about the whole issue and loves ""to -pi^t 
things back to order; he is a bold introvert; he ■ <^ 
often judged a3 irresponsible jbut in reality Jife;,Ss 

§ 'ten- 

quite responsible. He hats a reputation for wild oi^| .^V 
"silly'[ ideas ^ his high pro^iictivity r:ecprd is oft^rifyi 
"off the b0ai;en" tract; among everything. Bike: 
and playfulness mark his presence aAd is always jfuniliyf ;> 

^ and pleasant to have around. ^ ^ -'^'■''^■'i'': , 

■ ■ ' . ■ ^ , *^ 

tn order to honestly educate this segment of ow^: \ 

■ * ^ ■ ' ' ■ ^ 

student population^ we need to 'have, in our classro(0S 

teacherq who are able to, fiJCfft, ictentifif themibkSi^e&Rdf 

••■/■. if ^ 

ineet their heeds. We liiust^ also, search our philosophy 

- ^ •■ ^ * ■ 

of 'education, means and end^ and general attitudes^ ' 
toward the very important process of accultar i za tio^v * It 
IS noi farfetched to-^ay that our old value syait&n 4¥ 

. ■ , ■ 0 

undergoing change and new sets of values .are rapidtffi • 
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emerging. In -this era pf Blinding of cultures^ it is 
vitally important for the classroom teacher toJ achieve 
a in^sure of sophistti cation in the perfdrmazjoe of^ his ' 

joJb* Maximum products Vila/ cannot 2>e a tta^ unless 

, . • t> . • . . 

teachers are doing those things in which i^bey have * 

greatest competency. In teaching, stiidents should be 

encotacaged to look for differences a^fi^ell as similarities 

both in their own behavior and attitudes arid' in the 

behaviy^^nd attitudes of others. A poem, for example, 

would produce certain effepts^n one student) several 

other reactions in another} and ho reactions at all ' 

in a third student. This type of multidimensional 

teaching will provide thq^ necessary avenue for the 

^^pid development of. potent:^al creatfye abilities in 

^ diildren.. ^ , ^ 

strict ^dherance to one method, the tightly -structured 



plan and the rigidity of most innovative programs all 

V: ■ " ■'■ ■ ■ ■ .. ; ^ 

contribute' to blocking the process of sensing 'gaps and 
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effecting means of closure^ The. ideals teacher should 
be an ecclectic pr^giaatist who changes and adjusts 

^ ■ ' . „ B . 

to the tone, of his classroom and the notes of the v / 
i'ndividuaj(,3^ in his classroom. 

• ' - . * . -t . ■ • 

Before one declares the impossibility of the ti*s;t 

of developing the creative potential of the Sataoan 

students, one is, fortunately , ehc^ur^ged >by Keesing 

who, many y^ars ago, declared the possibility and a \ ^ 

achievements^ of the Sou^ Pacific peoples ' 

Sociai' Scientists and practical workers%^ike 
are beginning to realize what great gulfs lie 
between many cultures, some of which have been 
moving along divergent lines for miZlennia. To 
bridge them at all fundamentally and comprehensively 
presents, a tremendous educational taskm It should 
require more than one generation^ at, the very leasts 
This is, especially true where Western and primitive ^ 
cultures ajm^ involved, as they are oriented so 

' differently. The task, however, must rht be oriented ' 
as impossible, even if so difficult • Ah increasing 
numbers of individuals from South Sea groups have 
already demonstrated that it can be done; indeed, 
some have sh&m b^ outstanding creative work their . ^ 

. ability to us&'^e materials of civilization brilliantly 
and several with outstanding genius 
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Despite the impact of cultural pressures ^ gsychor^ 
logical stress and strains^ adherance to traditions 
and status quo; educational bandwagons and syndromes; 
Keesing still Relieves that the task is quite possible \ 
of attainments ' ^ ' ' \ 

It is creativity that took the United States to 
the moon and back. It is creativity that will soon 
reveal the, secrecy of the htxman genes and its wi^nder; 
and it is, aertainly, creativity that is needed^ to 
bring American Samoa and the rest of its, South Pacific 
neighbors to the scheme of things and out of the 
status quo. - ^ / ^ ' . 

Consistent ei^idehce indicates the pli^^ of the 
Samoan student in regard to develops uj his potential^ 
in creative thinking abilitiei?. His own fajfnily works 
against him; his ccmmnity; he school; the peer group 
and even the views of himself all contribute to suppress 
his native creative abilities ^ 
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To answer the c^allen^e of -Ms bicfultnral settings 
arid peer gronp, the school mst gang up with tirae an | 
order to transfom t^e^inibedded. conformity and cower- 
g&ace to useful indjeipendence and divergence. / 
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